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THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER. 


1. *““TAYLOR’S PHYSICKE HAS PURGED THE 
Divett. By VoLtuntTAS AMBULATORIA.”’ 


Srrictty speaking, this tract (the rest of 
whose title and the illustration alike are not 
reproducible) is not a fraud, since it was well 
known that Walker was the writer, but I 
have commenced my list with it because 
it is nowhere catalogued under Walker’s 
name. The controversy between Walker 
and John Taylor, the ‘‘ water poet,” in 1641, 
ran as follows :— 

(a) ‘A swarm of sectaries and schismatiques,’ 
&c. By John Taylor. 

(b) ‘An Answer,’ &c. By Henry Walker, or 
**V. R. Heavenly, K. R.”’ 

(c) ‘A Reply as true as steele. To a Rusty, 
Rayling, Ridiculous Lying Libell, which was 
lately written by an impudent unsodered iron- 
monger,’ &. By John Taylor. 











. (d) ‘ Taylor’s physicke has purged the Divell,’ 


c. 

(e) ‘ The Irish Footman’s Poetry—..the author 
George Richardson, an Hibernian pedestrian,’ &c. 
By John Taylor. 


2. ‘“‘A TERRIBLE OUTCRY AGAINST THE 
LOYTERING EXALTED PRELATES....By 
WILLIAM PRYNNE.”’ 


This is always catalogued to Prynne, the 
title-page apparently having been taken 
seriously. The full title of this tract runs 
as follows :— 

“A terrible outcry against the loytering 
exalted Prelates. Shewing the danger and unfit- 
nesse of conferring them in any temporal office 
or dignity. Wherein the Devill is proved to be a 
more diligent Prelate then any of our English 
bishops are; leaving them to the consideration 
of the King’s Majestie and the High Court of 
Parliament. By Mr. Prinne, a faithfull witnesse 
of Jesus Christ and a sufferer under them. Lon- 
don. Printed for Richard Smethurst. 1641.” 

‘** Smethurst,”’ I think, is either a false name 
or an anagram (Smithers ?). No bookseller 
of this name is known. In hislife of Prynne 
(‘ Athene,’ iii. 858) Anthony & Wood says :— 

“This book is not his nor like his language, 
nor is it in the catalogue of his books, tho’ his 
name be to it, with his picture in a wooden cut.” 

Michael Sparke, Prynne’s publisher, issued 
a catalogue of Prynne’s writings in 1643, and 
in his Preface to this states that he did so 
“to free the author from those spurious im- 
postures which have been injuriously fathered 
upon him by Walker the ironmonger and others, 
to his dishonour and the reader’s delusion.” 

In 1649, and again in 1659, several 
fraudulent tracts professed to have been 
written by Prynne; and in a disclaimer 
published by him on 31 May, 1659, and 
entitled ‘The New Cheater’s Forgeries 
detected, disclaimed,’ &c., Prynne com- 
mences his broadside by saying :— 

‘Whereas not only one Walker, Bates and 

others heretofore, for their own private lucre, 
have printed sundry illiterate pamphlets in my 
name to cheat the people, but likewise one Chap- 
man in Pope’s Head Alley, as I am credibly in- 
formed by those who will prove it, on the 30th of 
this instant May hath printed and dispersed a 
paper entituled ‘ A sheet ; or, if you will, a wind- 
ing sheet for the Good Old Cause. By W. P. 
Philopolites.’ ”’ 
Prynne then goes on to add that Chapman 
had issued yet another tract, entitled 
‘Mola Asineria,’ also professing to be by 
himself. Both are to be found among the 
Thomason, tracts. 

It will be useful to point out that Livewell 
Chapman, to whom Prynne alludes, was also 
one of those who: fabricated and published 
the ‘“‘ forged ‘ Speeches and Prayers’ of the 
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Regicides,”’ to which I recently devoted a 
series of sixteen articles in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

On Monday, 20 Dec., 1641, the House of 
Commons took notice of Walker’s fraud. 
There is the following entry in the ‘ Commons’ 
Journals ’ (ii. 349) :— 

“Die Lune. 20 Decembris 1641. Tho. Bates 
did witness that one H. Walker did make a 
book, entituled ‘A terrible outcry against the 
loytering exalted Prelates,’ and that he does daily 
make books ‘ejusdem farine.’ Resolved upon 
the Question. That one H. Walker shall be sent 
for as a delinquent by the Serjeant at Arms 
attending this House, for being the author, as it is 
affirmed, of the pamphlet entituled ‘ A terrible 
outcry against the loytering exalted Prelates’ ; 
and the making and printing of this book and 
other books made by the same author is referred 
to the Committee for Printing, the which Com- 
mittee is revived as to this businesse only.” 

The result was not recorded, but I think 
that this was Walker’s first important fraud. 
The House probably considered his misuse 
of Prynne’s name to be his sole offence. 
Bishops were not popular. 

J. B. WrirraMs. 


(To be continued.) 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403.) 

1794. ‘The Adventures of Hugh Trevor. By 

Thomas Holcroft. | — Tis so pat to all the tribe 
Each swears that was levelled at me. | Gay. | 
olume I. London: Printed for Shepperson 

and Reynolds, No. 137, Oxford-street. 1794.” 

Duodecimo. I., p.l.+2-+-viii+1-250 ; II., p.1. 

+2-+1-208 ; III., p.1.+2+1-249 pp. 

**The Adventures of Hugh Trevor. By Thomas 
Holcroft. | —’Z'is so pat to all the tribe | Each 
swears that was levelled at me. | Gay. | Volume 
IV. London: Printed for.G. G. and 
Robinson, Paternoster-row ; and Shepperson 
and Reynolds, No. 137, Oxford-street. 1797.” 
Duodecimo. IV., p.l.+2+1-214; V., p.l.+2 
+1-216 ; VI., p.l.+2-+1-204 pp. 

The letterpress of these six volumes is so 
similar that all apparently came from the 
same printer. The novel was issued as 
above, three volumes in 1794, and the remain- 
ing three in 1797. ‘‘The End” comes at 
the close of the sixth volume, and the third 
closes “‘ End of Vol. ITI.,”’ so that, aside from 
context, we may judge the additional 
volumes to have been part of the original 
plan, and not a sequel. If the written in- 
scription on a fly-leaf—appearing in every 
volume of one set I have seen—can be 
trusted, which I must doubt, since we never 
can be absolutely accurate in dating any 
MS. notes of this sort, a certain ‘* John 





Arden ” acquired all six volumes in “ 1799.” 

I have examined one or two copies with 

similar title-pages, signature by signature, 

and believe them all from the same type. 

**The Adventures of Hugh Trevor. By Thomas 
Holcroft.—’Tis so pat to all the tribe | Fach 
cries that was levelled at me. | Gay. | The Third 
Edition. Volume I. London: in for 
G. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster-row. By 
Thomas Davison, White-Friars. 1801.’ Duo- 
decimo. I., 241-294; II., 2+1-312; III, 2 
+1-250; IV., 2+1-273 pp. 

This is the whole thing reset. Its four 
title-pages bear the signature of ‘“ Francis. 
Wrangham 1805.” I am quite in doubt 
whether to accept the statement ‘ Third 
Edition ” at its face value, not having seen 
and verified the second edition. If we are 
to trust these names and dates as indicative 
of dates of purchase, which I hesitate to do, 
we find that the 1794~—7 edition was not sold 
out by 1799, and that the 1801 edition was 
not sold out by 1805. Shall we then believe 
that a second edition was printed and sold 
between 1799 and 1801 ? Iam rather inclined 
to think that the publishers took advantage 
of the double date of issue, and assumed 
that 1794 and 1797 might stand for separate: 
editions. That would make their 1801 
edition a third. Such would be my inter- 
pretation of “The Third Edition”; but I 
would rather find a bona fide second edition, 
it would simplify matters. 

In the library of the Boston Atheneum 
there is what is presumably a ‘second 
edition,’’ which I have not been able to 
examine. It is in storage for some months 
during rebuilding operations. 

There is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
(249. S. 315.) what is listed as a “ second 
edition,” but on examination I find the first 
08 volumes to be printed on blue paper 
thus :— 

**The Adventures of Hugh Trevor. By Thomas 
Holcroft.|—Z%s so pat to all the tribe | Hach 
swears that was levelled at me. | Gay. | The Second 
Edition. Volume ndon: Prin for 

erson and Reynolds, No. 137, Oxford-Street. 

Duodecimo. I.,2 (title)+-i-viii+-1-250 ; 

IL., 2 (title)-+ 1-208 ; III., 2 (title) +1-249 pp. 

The other three volumes are identical with 
those previously listed, and bear no indica-. 
tion of being a “ second edition.”’ I believe 
that the ‘‘ second edition’ was a new issue 
of the first three volumes to go with the 
continuation, for those who had not been 
buyers in 1794 might be induced to purchase 
a 6-vol. novel completed in 1797 far easier 
than to purchase three volumes in continua- 
tion of a story which they had not seen. 
The “second edition” was, then, only 
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partially a second edition, to supplement the 

new part. 

We find in The Monthly Review, Oct., 1794 
(15: 149), a critical notice which gives 
‘©The Adventures of Hugh Trevor. By Thomas 

Holcroft. 12mo, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. sewed. 

Shepperson and Reynolds. 1794”; 
and in the July, 1797, number of the same 
periodical (23: 281) a review of vols. iv., v., 
and vi., published by the Robinsons. Watt’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ notes these three 
1797 volumes. The work was reviewed as 
early as July, 1794, in The British Critic 
(4: 71), and the poem ‘Gaffer Gray’ was 
reprinted in the 1794 ‘Annual Register’ 
(p. 414). 

A French translation exists :— 

** Les Aventures de Hugues Trévor, ou Le Gilblas 
Anglais, par Thomas Holcroft. Traduit de 
Vanglais par le Cit. Cantwell. Tome Premier. 
A Paris, Chez Maradan, Libraire, rue du Cime- 
tiére-André-des-Arts, n°. 9. An VII—1798.” 
Duodecimo. I., p.l.-+-front. +-iii—xi-+ 1-238 ; II., 
p.l.+front.+2-+1-222; III., p.l.+front.-+-2+ 
1-244; IV., p.l.+front.-+2-+1-213 pp. 

The title-pages of vols. ii. and iii., in the 
British Museum copy, vary from the above 
in having a semicolon instead of a comma 
after Le Gilblas Anglais. These copies in 
the British Museum had been catalogued as 
“No. 1003 du Cabinet de Lecture, de 
G. Dufour et Co., Libraires sur le Rokin, 
No. 139 & Amsterdam.” 

I found in the Bibliothéque Nationale that 
this man Cantwell also translated Gibbon’s 
‘Roman Empire’ (1789-95) and some of 
the works of Priestley and Mrs. Radcliffe. 

We can assume a translation into German 
from the following entry :— 

“Hugo Trevor, sein Leben u. Schicksal. 8. Leipz. 
eSecep Breitkopf,”’ 
which I find in “ Voilstandiges Biicher-Lexi- 
con....Christian Gottlob Kayser. Leipzig, 
1835” (3: 175). There is no copy of this in 
the British Museum nor the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, nor elsewhere that I know of, so 
I fear this item will have to await the end of 
the present war in order to obtain confirma- 
tion in German libraries. 


1795. ‘‘ A narrative of facts, relating to a prose- 
cution for high treason ; including the address 
to the jury, which the court refused to hear: 
with letters....and the defence the author had 

repared, if he had been brought to _ trial. 
ndon, Printed for H. D. Symonds, Pater- 
noster Row. 1795.” Octavo, 4+1-136+ 
1-79 pp. 
The preface to this work was dated 29 Dec., 

1794. There is a second edition, 1795, but 

paged 243-215 pp. The two are identical— 





to p. 112. From that point on there is @ 
gradual shifting of type, so that for 113- 
215 of the new edition, no two pages corre- 
spond. This publication resulted from the 
famous indictment for treason of 1794. It 
is probable that Holcroft put his material 
into print as a vindication, rather than for 
the remuneration, and that the type was 
already being distributed when it appeared 
that a second edition would be needed. The 
copy from p. 112 to the end then had to be 
set over again. Notice of its publication 
appears in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1795 (65: 582); in The Universal 
Magazine for Feb., 1795 (96: 151); and in 
The Monthly Review for Jan., 1795 (16: 79). 


1795. “A Letter to the Right Honourable 
William Windham, on the Intemperance and 
Dangerous Tendency of his Conduct. By 
Thomas Holcroft. London: Printed for H. D. 
Symonds, No. 20, Paternoster Row. 1795.” 
Octavo, 1 p.l.+-4-++5-50 pp. 

The preface to the above was dated 
16 Jan., 1795. It was reviewed in The 
British Critic for June, 1795 (5: 673); but 
even earlier it was criticised in The Monthly 
Review for Feb., 1795 (16: 204), and followed 
by a notice of a “reply” the next month 
(16: 340). Another notice of the “ reply ” 
is in The Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 
1795 (65: 582). The work followed the 
‘Narrative of Facts’ to the press, and was 
written in condemnation of a phrase used by 
Windham anent the late trial, “ acquitted 
felons.”” There are copies noted as “‘ second ’” 
and “third ”’ editions, but outwardly iden- 
tical. Close examination, however, shows: 
many typographical changes, though broken 
letters persist in all three editions. I have 
found variations enough to warrant the 
division of the copies I have examined, into 
the following classes :— 

First edition, first issue (I. 1). 
First edition, second issue (I. 2). 
First edition, third issue (I. 3). 
First edition, fourth issue (I. 4). 
Second edition (II.). 

Third edition (III.). 

The variations are as noted in all copies 
which I have examined, and after I had estah- 
lished six classes, the copies began to dupli- 
cate one another, and on the basis of these 
types I have made my classification. Notes 
from readers concerning these or : other 
variations in other copies will be gratefully 
received. . 

In the interval of time, however short, 
between the printing of I. 1 and I. 2, decree 
of the Convention was added at the beginning 


apparently from the same set of type—up | of the paragraph on p. 50. This matter, 
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simply inserted in I. 2, appears in brackets 
in I. 3, I. 4, IL., and III. 

On a preliminary leaf of I. 2 we find a list 
headed HLrratum. : 

“Pp, 7, 1. 17, for wumnacquainted read ac- 

uainted. [Unacquainted appeared in the text of 

- 1 and of I. 2; appeared in I. 3, but with an 
accompanying emendation in a list of errata on 
a preliminary leaf, and became acquainted in I. 4, 
and in II. and ITI.) 

“Pp, 25, 1. 14, for human; read human, 

** P, 32, 1. 13, for subside, read are calmed. 

** P, 36, 1. 17, for usurpers, read usurped. 

 P, 39, lL. 3, for would demand, read demanded. 

“Pp, 40, 1. 26, insert after required ” 

In every one of these five cases the erro- 
neous form appeared inI. 1; in J. 2 with the 
corrective note; and was corrected in I. 3,and 
every issue thereafter. On the basis of the 
matter discussed in these two paragraphs 
then, we may distinguish between I. ], I. 2, 
and later forms. 

The next question is (now that we recog- 
mize at least I. 1 and J. 2 as differing from 
I. 3 and I. 4, as well as from IT. and III.) to 
distinguish clearly between 1. 3 and I. 4, and 
II. and III. This we do on four bases :— 

(1) The word Advertisement on p. 3 
appears with that spelling inJ.1, I. 2, I. 3; is 
changed to Advertement inI.4; and remains 
Advertement in II. and in III. By this we 
distinguish I. 4 from earlier issues, and place 
it close to IT. and ITI. 

(2) On p. 4 of I. 4 we find the erratum : 
p- 17,1. 23, for convicted, read acquitted. The 
word appeared as convicted in I. 1, I. 2, I. 3; 
with the corrective note in I. 4 and IT.; and is 
changed to acquitted in III. This again 
distinguishes I. 4 from earlier issues, and 
places it. close to II. 

(3) The corrective note (mentioned above) 
of p. 7, 1.17, for unacquainted, read acquainted, 
in I. 2, was repeated in I. 3, since the type had 
not been changed, though the other five 
corrections noted in I. 2 were made in I. 3. 
The note was repeated in I. 3, and the text 
still read unacquainted; but the text was 
corrected to acquainted, and the note dropped, 
in I. 4, and so remained in II. and III. 
Again we place I. 4 as later than the early 
issues, and similar to II. and III. 

(4) On a p.l. to one copy of I. 4, which I 
have seen in the New York Public Library— 
the p.l. was missing from every other copy 
I examined, probably lost—there appears 
under the heading Zrratum: p. 48, 1. 8, for 
dice, read die. 

The word dice appeared in I. 1, I. 2, I. 3; 
in every copy of I. 4; and was changed to die 
in II. and III. By this we distinguish I. 4 

from II. and ITI. 
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II. differs from I. 4 by having “‘ second 
edition ” on the title-page. But, in addition, 
the discussion of the change of dice to die 
distinguishes I. 4 from IT. and ITI. 

To find indication of variation between IT. 
and ITI. aside from the difference stated on 
the title-page we have only to notice—as 
above mentioned—that IT. agrees with I. 4 
in having convicted on p. 17, 1. 23; while ITI. 
has the proper form acquitted ; and that IT. 
has the erratum on p. 4, in agreement with 
the earlier I. 4, while ITI. has not. 

In this fashion I have tried to indicate the 
several forms in which I have seen this book. 
By noting the variations, by considering the 
form appearing in the second and _ third 
editions, and chiefly by noting the logical 
sequence of correcting what were early noted 
as errata, I have tried to indicate the order. 
The variations in the first edition may be due 
to corrections made during the process of 
printing, but it is advisable, at least, to 
classify the variant readings. The book was 
a political pamphlet, an attack on a peer ; 
and such works sold well in those days. 
Therefore I do not think it improbable that 
there were at least three bona fide editions. I 
am inclined to believe that errors were dis- 
covered, and that changes occurred to Hol- 
croft’s mind during the printing of the first 
edition. The lists of errata were, therefore, 
added to the faulty copies which had already 
gone through the press, but which were, per- 
haps, not yet bound up, and subsequent im- 
pressions were made from corrected type. But 
such animadversions are ever liable to error, 
on account of various methods of printing 
sheets for separate signatures—the order of 
printing, the number of impressions made at 
once, the various points i”. the printing of 
each signature at which corrections might be 
made: in short, it is all a very complicated 
matter, where one can never be sure, and I 
do not care to commit myself as to chrono- 
logy. I shall state merely that I have 
observed these six forms of the book, varying 
in respect to the details I have noted. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ORTEGA IN NELSON’S STRAIT. 


Ir would hardly be possible for ‘ N. & Q.’ to 
constitute itself during the war a repository 
for ready reference of the single deeds of 
gallantry which the newspapers record day 
by day, but the exploit of Capt. Kinneir may, 
perhaps, claim a place in its columns. It is 
needless to point out to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
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all the associations of history and romance 
which it startles into new life, to remind them 
how rare a luck any captain has nowadays 
who sails an uncharted sea, or to suggest 
that there is something at the momont 
peculiarly grateful in a deed of daring which, 
while it tried no less than fighting does the 
endurance, wit, and courage of the doers, 
had for its direct object the saving, not the 
destroying, of life. 

The following is taken from the columns 
of The Times :— 


“* The Secretary of the Admiralty communicates 
for publication the enclosed letters which have 
been received concerning the escape of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamship Ortega 
from a German cruiser :— 


‘* British Consulate-General, Rio de Janeiro, 
Oct. 3 


**Str,—The Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steamship Ortega arrived at Rio de Janeiro 
upon Oct. 1, The Master, Douglas Reid Kinneir, 
in reply to my inquiry as to whether he had any- 
thing in particular to report with respect to his 
voyage from Valparaiso, modestly gave me the 
following facts :— 

* The Ortega sailed from Valparaiso with some 
390 French reservists on board. When she had 
arrived close to the western entrance of the 
Straits of Magellan a German cruiser of the 
Dresden class suddenly appeared and gave chase. 
Be it remarked that the normal speed of the 
Ortega is only some 14 knots per hour, whereas 
the speed of the German cruiser was at least 
21 knots per hour. 

** Under those circumstances the master of the 
Ortega took a heroic resolve. He called for 
volunteers to assist in stoking his vessel; that 
appeal met with hearty response — firemen, 
engineers, and volunteers, stripped to the waist, 
set to work with a will, and the master assured 
me that they actually succeeded in whacking the 
old ship (she was built in 1906) up to a good 18 
knots! The master headed his ship straight 
for the entrance of a passage known as Nelson’s 
Strait ; and he made for the Strait at full speed, 
hotly pursued by the German cruiser, which kept 
firing at him with two heavy bow guns. 
Luckily none of the shots took effect, and the 
Ortega succeeded in entering Nelson’s Strait, 
er the German cruiser did not dare to follow 
her. 

“In order to realize the hardihood of this action 
upon the part of the master of the Ortega, it must 
be remembered that Nelson’s Strait is entirely 
uncharted, and that the narrow, tortuous passage 
in question constitutes a veritable nightmare for 
navigators ;_ bristling, as it does, with reefs and 
pinnacle-rocks, swept by fierce currents and tide- 
rips, and with the cliffs on either side sheer-to, 
without any anchorage. I can speak from per- 
sonal experience as to the terrifying nature of the 
navigation of Nelson’s Strait, having once passed 
through it many years ago in a small sailing 
schooner. 

‘“* However, the master of the Ortega managed 
to get his vessel safely through this dangerous 
passage, employing the device of sending boats 
ahead, to sound every yard of the Passage. 





Eventually, by a miracle of luek and good seaman- 
ship, he worked his way into Smyth’s Channel, 
without having sustained even a scratch to his 
plates, and finally brought his vessel to this port. 

“When it is remembered that, as already stated, 
Nelson’s Strait is absolutely uncharted, and that 
never before had a vessel of any size attempted 
that most perilous passage, it will, I think, be 
admitted that the captain’s action in taking an 
8,000-ton steamer safely through that passage 
constitutes a most notable feat of pluck and 
skilful seamanship ; and it is reassuring to know 
that the old spirit of daring and of resource is stilB 
alive in our mercantile marine. : 

“I have no doubt that Capt. Douglas Reid 
Kinneir’s services will be fully appreciated, not 
only by the directors of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for having thus saved the Ortega 
from capture by the enemy, but also by the French 
Government for having saved from capture the 
300 French reservists who happened to be on board 
his vessel. 

O’SULLIVAN BEARE, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 
The Right Hon. Sir E. Grey, Bt., K.G., 
M.P., &c., &c. 


‘‘ Admiralty, Nov. 7. 

“‘Str,—I am commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to request that you 
will represent to the directors of the Pacific Steam. 
Navigation Company that they have received 
through the Foreign Office a copy of a dispatch 
from His Majesty’s Consul-General at Rio de 
Janeiro regarding the escape of the R.M.S- 
Ortega during a recent voyage from Valparaiso- 
to Rio de Janeiro from pursuit by a German 
cruiser. : 

“My Lords desire to place on record their 
appreciation of the courageous conduct of the 
Master, Capt. Douglas R. Kinneir, in throwing 
off his pursuer by successfully navigating the 
uncharted and dangerous passage of Nelson's 
Strait. Iam, &c., 

W. G. GREENE. 
The Secretary, oe 
Pacific cas Navigation Company (Limited), 
31, St. James Street, Liverpool.” 

Led by this story to try to recall other 
feats of seamanship, I recollected, but not 
with any accuracy, a fine achievement, of a 
somewhat different order, which took place 
several years ago: the repair, under great 
difficulties, of some portion of a ship's 
machinery in mid-ocean. I should be very 
grateful to any correspondent who might 
happen to recognize the incident and would 
tell me the approximate date of it. 

PEREGRINUS. 





Tae REFUGEES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CrentuRY.—My late father Frederick Tavaré 
and his .sister Miss Juliana Tavaré, of 
Manchester, translated into English the sub- 
joined French letter, which was sent to my 
grandfather, Charles Tavaré. It may be of 
interest to some of your readers at the present 
critical moment of European history. 
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My grandfather came over to this country 
with his favourite and eldest sister Caroline 
from | Amsterdam, and left three sisters 
(Nanine, Nanette, and Ann) and a brother 
(Isaac) behind, who adopted their name 
Taffare during the Reign of Terror in 1789. 
My grandfather adopted the surname of 
Tavaré, which all of his descendants bore. 
He and his sister were Dutch aliens and 
refugees, at the time of a revolution, or 
else he might have been caught and made 
to fight. Caroline becams the mother of 
Charles Swain, the Manchester poet (see 
‘ Selections from the Letters of Robert 
Southey,’ vol. iv., 1856). The Government 
gave my grandfather 1,000/. for carrying on 
the war correspondence. He dropped the 
title of “‘de’’ when he came to this country. 

Bayonne, 26 April, 1792. 

I received, Sir, with great pleasure proofs of 
your remembrance in the letter which Mr. Dawson 
has forwarded to me. I am delighted to learn 
you are happy and content with your lot. 
You speak to me of gratitude, whilst it is I who 
am indebted to you. I waited or intended to 
answer yours when an opportunity presented 
itself of sending to you a proof, an impression of 
my work (publication), which has at last been 
printed here very incorrectly. I post by the 
addres: to Mr. Dawson at Bordeaux with request 
to forward it forthwith to Manchester. I beg 
you to accept it with as much pleasure as I have 
in offering it to you. As you have co-operated in 
it more than any other, you will not surely dis- 
approve that my gratitude should pay therein 
that tribute which was due to you. If my 
talents could have responded to my zeal, my 
country would have been celebrated in a manner 
more worthy of it, but the motive which has 
directed me will merit, perhaps, the indulgence 
of your kindness. Bayonne continues to be very 
tranquil. My Lord and Lady have been very 
desirous for your remembrance. They start 
decidedly for Spain. Adieu, Sir. Oontinue to 
recollect me in your prayers. No happiness can 
befall you in your prayers which { have not 
anticipated and specially desired. 

La TouR D’AUVERGNE COMTE. 

The Regiment received orders to send 
Battalions by the frontiers of Germany. I think 
that [ shall be of the number of officers who must 
march. My compliments, I beg, to your sister. 

A Monsieur Angleterre 
Monsieur Ch. Tavaré, 
at James Harrison’s, Esqre., 
Piccadilly, 
& Manchester. 


FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE. 
22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


SNAKES DRINKING Mink. (See 10 S. x. 
265, 316, 335, 377, 418; xi. 157, 336.)—The 
question whether snakes are fond of milk 
was discussed at considerable length at the 
above references. As nursery tales fre- 
quently embody local traditions and beliefs, 











it may be of interest to cite two illustrations 
of the liking of snakes for milk from a volume 
of Indian stories just published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. Mr. C. A. Kincaid, the author 
of ‘Deccan Nursery Tales,’ states that he 
has translated them as literally as possible 
from the original Marathi. 

‘The Tuesday Story’ relates how a little 
girl had been married to a boy who was fat2d 
to die young. She prayed to Parwati, the 
consort of Shiva, to avert the doom threaten- 
ing her husband. 

“ Parwati appeared to the little girl in her 
sleep. The goddess said, ‘ My child, a snake will 
come to bite your husband: give it milk to drink. 
Then put near it a new earthen jar. When the 
snake has finished drinking, it will enter the earthen 
jar.’....Next evening everything happened as 
Parwati had said. The snake came to bite her 
husband as he slept. But the little girl offered it 
milk, which it drank. After drinking, it curled 
itself up in the earthen jar.” 

The book has illustrations by an Indian 
artist, and that to this story shows a saucer 
of milk beside the earthen jar. 

‘Nagoba, the Snake-King,’ tells how a 
“ little daughter-in-law,” when in the saake- 
king’s palace beneath the earth, had the mis- 
fortune to drop a lamp and burn off the tails 
of som: little snake-princes. As a result she 
had to return to her home, and the tailless 
snake-princes were so angry that they 
desided to pay her a visit, intending to bite 
her to death. 

“ They were late in coming, so to pass the time 
she drew pictures of Nagoba, the snake-king, on 
her dining-platform and on the wall. When she 
had finished the pictures, she worshipped them 
and offered them milk and food.... Little Prince 
No-tail and little Prince Cut-tail and _ little 
Prince Dock-tail....when they saw the honour 
which she was paying their father, King 
Nagoba....no longer wished to kill or bite 
the little daughter-in-law....When night fell, 
they drank the milk which she had offered to the 
snake-king, And in its place they put a necklace 
with nine beautiful jewels in it.” 


J. R. THORNE. 


GERMANS AS GORDON HIGHLANDERS.— 
Now that the Germans have got many 
Gordon Highlanders as prisoners, including 
Lieut.-Col. W. E. Gordon, V.C., it is interest- 
ing to note that one of the first recruits was 
a German :— 

C. Augustus Sochling, musician, “‘ Hess Castle, 
Reutlin, Germany,” attested, age 27, 3 Nov‘ 
1794; discharged 16 May, 1798. 

Another German fell at Quatre Bras 
(W.O. 25: 2,119: and 2,665) :— 

Frederick Zeigher (or Zugner), musician, killel 
16 June, 1815. 

J. M. Buttoca. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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MaRrcHING TuNnEs.—In these days, when 
‘something inspiriting is required for recruit- 
ing, I would call attention to the following 
old Irish marching tunes, viz. :— 

‘The Girl I Left behind Me.’ 

‘The Peeler and the Goat.’ 

* Maureen from Gibberland.’ 

‘We'll give them the Shillelagh. ’ 

“ The Plant that Grows in Paddy’s Land.’ 

* Billy O’Rourke.’ 

“The Fox.’ 

‘ Modireen a rhu ra’.’ 

‘The Connaught Man’s Rambles.’ 

“The Little Home under the Hill.’ 

“'The Top of Cork Road.’ 

“The Rakes of Mallow.’ 

* Garry Owen na Glory.’ 

“The Young May Moon.’ 


Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Scots GUARDS : REGIMENTAL HIsTORIES.— 
It has recently been stated—I think in The 
Times — that “the Scots Guards was a 
regiment without a history.” This is in- 
correct. The history of the regiment was 
written by Sergeant James Clark, and pub- 
dished in 1885. It commences 1678, and is 
‘written up to 1885. 

This information is from a private MS. 
catalogue of regimental histories which I 
am compiling. Curiously no catalogue of 
anilitary histories has ever been printed. 

(Mrs.) E. E. Corr. 


{Our contributor is hardly correct in saying that 
no catalogue of military histories has ever been 
printed.” hat valuable work of reference, the 

Subject-Index of the London Library,’ by Dr. 
C. T. Hagberg Wright, 1909, has two columns of 
entries under ‘ Regimental History, British Army.’ 
‘This does not include, apparently, Sergeant Clark’s 
history, but under the subdivision ‘ Dragoons and 
Hussars’ it has ‘‘ Rosebery (A., e. of) Scots Greys, 
4907.’’ There is also a cross-reference to ‘ Army, 
English,’ where more than a column is devoted to 
general histories of ourarmy. ‘ The Fighting Frasers 
of the ’Forty-Five aud Quebec,’ by Bernard W. 
Kelly, was referred to at 11 S. viii. 355.] 


sé 


THe Arms oF Icetanp.—In the notice 
of ‘The Titled Nobility of Europe,’ 
ante, p. 419, your reviewer says: “The 
substitution of a bird for the familiar 
crowned stockfish of Iceland in the Danish 
shield requires some explanation.” It is not 
generally known that since December, 1903, 
the arms of Iceland have been Azure, a 
falcon close argent. There is an article on 
the subject in Archives héraldiques suisses, 
1905, p. 145. Whilst one of the most 


‘distinctive coats is thus removed from 


Europe’s public armory, it cannot be denied 
that Iceland was more specially associated 


with the supply of falcons throughout the 
Middle Ages. This and other historical 
considerations are noted in the article in 
question. A. V. DE P. 


‘** PLatoon.”’—That this word is no longer 
obsolete in the British Army has _ been 
apparent from many recent newspaper 
articles. The following is an example :— 

““THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN ACTION. 
‘* 4 RETREAT UNDER FIRE. 

** An officer describes a retreat under fire as 
follows :— 

‘* We deployed into line about 11.30 A.m. on the 
Monday morning, after waiting behind a wood 
to see from which direction the German attack 
was coming. My platoon (50 men) was some 200 
yards behind the firing line to start with.” —The 
Times, 15 Oct., 1914, p. 3, col. 3. 

It may be noted that 25 men=1 section ; 
2 sections= 1 platoon (50 men); 4 platoons= 
1 double company (200 men). M. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DREAMS AND LITERATURE.—Do literary 
men dream and remember whole poems and 
stories, and how many pieces of the first 
order are produced in this way ? At present 
I can recall only Stevenson’s ‘ Jekyll and 
Hyde’ and ‘ Olalla,’ and Coleridge’s ‘ Kubla 
Khan.’ I believe also that Mr. A. C. Ben- 
son’s poem ‘The Pheenix,’ which has been 
honoured by inclusion in ‘ The Oxford Book 
of English Verse’ (No. 859), was dream-work. 
How far the dream was improved afterwards, 
possibly by unconscious polishing and addi- 
tion, it would be difficult to determine. 
Authors are vain, and apt to make large 
statements concerning their extraordinary 
performances. 

Constant dreamers, if I may trust my own 
experience, are capable frequently of dream- 
ng elaborate stories going through several 
years. One such I recall as involving two 
heroes and heroines who got sorted wrong, 
and after some tribulation, in which elder 
relatives played a vivid part, secured their 
proper spouses. 

Dickens has (‘ Letters of C. D.,’ to Prof. 
Felton, 1 Sept., 1843) an interesting note on 
his dreams :— 


“* Apropos of dreaans, is it not a strange thing 
if writers of fiction never dream of their own 
creations ; recollecting, I suppose, even in their 





dreams, that they have no real existence? I 
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never dream of any of my own characters, and [ 
feel it so impossible that I would wager Scott 
never did of his, real as they are.” 

This seems to me odd, for if ever characters 
in fiction were real to an author, they were to 
Dickens. After a book was written, he still 
continued to associate his characters with 
the place in which he was occupied with 
putting them on paper. See, e.g., the Preface 
to ‘ Dombey and Son.’ 

If an author used dream-matter for a 
story, would the fact that he had written it 
down and published it prevent him from 
dreaming of it again? I presume that 
Dickens did not dream his stories, not even 
‘A Child’s Dream of a Star,’ but relied 
rather on the infinite observation and fancy 
which distinguished him in daytime. 

HoORNGATE. 


SKOTTOWE: PocockE.—Thomas Britiffe 
Skottowe, eldest son of Thomas Skottowe, 
Secretary of State for South Carolina, and 
nephew of Robert Britiffe of Beaconsthorpe, 
M.P. for Norwich 1714-34, married Lydia 
Anne Pococke c. 1784-7. What were the 
exact date and place of the marriage ? 
Who was she ? Was she one of the Berk- 
shire Pococks or Pocockes ? B. C. 8. 


THOMAS VINCENT, SEcOND MasrTer or 
WEsTMINSTER ScHoot.—I should be glad to 
obtain any information concerning his 
parentage and place of education. He was 
appointed Second Master either in 1643 or 
1645, and resigned in 1657. It is stated in 
Phiilimore’s edition of ‘ Alumni Westmon.,’ 
p. 87, that Pope in his ‘ Life of Bishop Ward’ 
says that Vincent was “ Mr. Busby’s servitor 
at Christ Church, and but one remove from it 
at Westminster.” His name, however, does 
not appear in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to obtain information concern- 
ing the following Old Westminsters : (1) Wil- 
liam Leigh, son of Francis Leigh of Sutton, 
Kent, who left Westminster School in 1720. 
(2) Thomas Lennard, son of Sir Stephen 
Lennard, Bart., born 7 March, 1676/7, K.S. 
1692. (3) Thomas Lewis, a native of 
Worcestershire, who matriculated at Oxford, 
11 Feb., 1591/2, from Christ Church. (4) 
John Lloyd, who graduated M.A. at Cam- 
bridge from Trinity College in 1638. (5) John 
Lloyd, K.S. 1744. (6) Robert Lloyd, K.S. 
1612. (7) Henry Long, who was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxon, 1655. (8) Henry Lord, 
son of Henry Lord of Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
K.S. 1752. G. F. R. B. 





OvupxH.—(1) In what year did the English 
annex Oudh ? (2) What was the title of the 
ruling Prince, Rajah or Maharajah ? (3) In 
compensation for annexing his kingdom he 
received an annual pension—how much ? 
(4) How long did he live to enjoy that 
pension ? (5) Who succeeded him—son, 
brother ? (6) Azimoolah Khan was Prime 
Minister at the time of the first ruler’s death. 
Am I correct ? Ros Roy. 

[The annexation of Oudh took place in Feb- 
ruary, 1856. The pension paid to Wajid Ali was. 
120,0002. a year.] 


‘A BOLT FROM THE BLUE.’”—When, and 
by whom, was this expression first used rt 
Is it possibly due to Horace, Ode ]. xxxiv. 
5, 7,8? G. C. TICKENCOTE. 

[This was discussed at 7 S. iii. 388, 522 ; iv. 212,. 
333. At the first and second references mention 
was made of the use of the phrase in a leading 
article in The Times of 25 April, 1887, and in a 
speech by Parnell a week earlier. At the third 
reference Dr. ALFRED GATTY refers to Carlyle’s. 
‘* Arrestment, sudden really as a bolt out of the- 
blue,”’ as a probable origin for it. It is likely 
enough that, in a general way, Carlyle had some 
classical reference in mind, and our correspondent 
will recollect that besides the lines he quotes there- 
is Virgil’s 

Non alias clo ceciderunt plura sereno 
Fulgura. (‘ Georg.,’ i. 487-8). 


Lorp: USE OF THE TITLE WITHOUT 
TERRITORIAL ADDITION.—When did it be- 
come the custom to prefix the word “ Lord ” 
to a surname only, as in the cases _ of 
Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, &c.? The 
common-law rule was that the ennobled 
person should be named from his domain, 
and to that end it was necessary that he 
should own a piece of land, however small, 
in the very locality. Thus William Howard, 
already seised in fee of the Manor of Effing- 
ham, in Surrey, was created Baron Howard 
of Effingham in March, 1553/4. It is 
hardly necessary to note that Francis Bacon 
was not Lord Bacon, though commonly 
so styled, but Lord Verulam. In 1782 
Admiral Hood was created an Irish peer, bub 
it was as Baron Hood of Catherington, in 
Hampshire. Fifteen years later, Admirab 
Jervis became Lord St. Vincent, a title 
chosen for him by George III., and taken 
from Cape St. Vincent, which never belonged 
to the English Crown. This precedent was: 
followed partly, in 1868, when Field-Marshal 
Napier wasmade Lord Napier of Magdala— 
@ more correct designation than the last. 
The first Duke of Wellington in 1808 was. 
made Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. It is my impression 
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that he purchased a freehold in Wellington 
to quality himself for the title, which, says 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ was chosen for him by his 
brother, apparently to minimize the change 
of name. 

My inquiry, then, is twofold. When did 
such titles as Lord Roberts come into use ? 
And was Lord Roberts seised in fee of any 
English land so as to make him lord of the 
district including such land? The same 
query would, of course, apply to Lord 
KXitchener, and to certain law lords who are 
commonly entitled by surname. 

Ricwarp H. THORNTON. 

8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 

{The connexion of the Duke of Wellington with 
Me ington in Somerset was discussed ante, pp. 49, 

9 100. 


CANDLESTICKS AT THE DUKE OF WELLING- | 


TON’S FuNERAL.—The Times on 20 Nov., in 
a short description of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral in November, 1852, mentioned 
that the body lay in state in Chelsea Hospital 
for six days and nights, and that it was 
surrounded by fifty-four colossal silver 
candlesticks, 7 ft. high, with wax candles, 
7 ft. long and 3 in. thick. What became of 
these candlesticks ? 
J. LANDFEAR LucAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


THE “ Krycpom” or Fire.—In Scotland 
the county of Fife is often thus designated. 
Can any one tell me the reason of this ? 

M. $8. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY KENTISH TOKENS. 
—TI have in my possession three Kent half- 
penny tokens, each bearing the date 1794. 

The first has on its face the arms of the 
city of Canterbury, with the words ‘“ Kent 
half- penny token,” and on the reverse the 
arms of the city of Chichester, with the 
words ‘‘ Sussex ’”’ (under the arms) and ‘“‘ For 
change, not fraud.” 

The second has on its obverse the arms of 
Kent, and on the reverse the arms of Canter- 
bury, together with the words ‘“‘ For general 
convenience.” 

The third has on its obverse the initials 
“J. 8.,” surmounted by a stag’s head, 
together with the words ‘ Staplehurst half- 
penny token,’’ and on the reverse the arms 
of Kent, together with the words “ For 
exchange, not fraud.” 

I shall be glad to have some information 
regarding these. By whom were they issued ? 
Those which I have first and secondly de- 
scribed have not the name or initials of the 
person issuing them inscribed. By whom 


were they redeemable ? Why do the arms 
of Canterbury appear on them? and why 
should the arms of a Sussex city (Chichester) 
be placed on a Kent token ? 
R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


“'Tarts.”’—There is a line in ‘English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ of which I 
understand only the first word :— 

Behold !—ye tarts !—one moment spare the text. 
Will some one kindly explain the rest of the 
line ? J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 


A THANKSGIVING IN NEGATIVES.—I have 
seen a thanksgiving in verse which is all in 
the negative, so to speak, e.g. :— 

For the frantic word not spoken, 
For the angry blow not struck, &c., 
We give Thee thanks, O Lord. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the 
author and title of any volume in which it is 
published, or give the complete poem ? 
RADER. 


THe Iranian Goat: rts Cotour.—In 
Horace, ‘ Odes,’ IV. iv. 13, 
Qualemve letis caprea pascuis 
Intenta fulve matris ab ubere 
Iam lacte depulsum leonem 
Dente novo peritura vidit, - 
there is a well-known difficulty, solved in 
various ways. Is the fulva mater the mother 
of the caprea or of the leo? If it were 
obviously applicable to the lion, and not to 
the goat, the sense of the passage would, 
without emendation, be much clearer, I think, 
to scholars. What is the prevailing colour 
of the Italian goat? Could it be called 
fulvus, as the vitulus is which figures in 
Ode ii. of the Fourth Book ? V. R. 


Lrevut.-Cont. THomas CARTERET HARDY 
(Colonel-Commandant of the York Fusiliers, 
baptized 1757, died 1796).—Is anything 
known of the following incident, which is said 
to have taken place in Flanders when Col. 
Hardy was serving in the army of the Duke 
of York? In retreating from the French the 
Duke’s horse refused to swim the river, and 
Hardy’s having no objection, he at once gave 
it up to his Royal Highness, and so saved 
the situation (which was a question of 
prisoners). For this deed an annual pension 
was conferred upon Hardy, and also 10/1. a 
year on his children and grandchildren, the 
latter being continued up to 1856-8, when it 
ceased—probably commuted. Col. Hardy 
was attached to the Duke’s staff. I should 





be glad to know after what particular battle 
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this service was rendered, and to receive any 
other information respecting it, or indications 
as to the direction in which I might best 
prosecute inquiries. 
LEonarD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


**Goat-MoneEy.”—What is the meaning 
of this term found in old parish registers ? 
and what is its equivalent in the present 
day ? A. BROOKE. 

[‘“‘Goal”’ and “‘ gaol ’’ were often confused, and 
the entries about which our correspondent asks 
undoubtedly refer to ‘‘ gaol-money,”’ paid for the 
maintenance of gaols.] 


Insectivorous Pxrants.—The late Leo 
Grindon, the botanist, gives in one of his 
books a particularly good description of 
the sundew (drosera). Can any reader 
supply the reference ? 

J. E. Goopwin. 


St. Mary’s, Sono.—The query of the 
VENERABLE ARCHDEACON DOWLING, ante, 
p. 386, has suggested to me two others :— 

1. Where can I find a biography of the 
Most?Rev. Joseph Georgeirenes, Archbishop 
of Samos, who is stated to have founded in 
1677 the Greek Church in Hog Lane, Soho, 
on the site of which the above-mentioned 
church stands ? 

In 1684, as Dr. Dow LING says, “‘it passed 
into the possession of the French Protest- 
ants.”” They in their turn were succeeded 
by Baptists, who yielded to Anglicans. The 
present Vicar advertises ‘‘ Old Catholic ” 
services in German. 

Thus from 1677 to the present day the 
same site, though not the same building, has 
witnessed the divers rites of five denomina- 
tions of those “ who profess and call them- 
selves Christians.” 

2. Is not this record unique ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Earty STEAM - ENGINES: ABRAHAM 
Potter: Humpurey Porrer.—According 
to the late W. G. Norris of Coalbrookdale 
Ironworks, Shropshire, John and Abraham 
Potter were engineers in Durham who 
erected a steam-engine for Mr. Andrew 
Wauchope (Laird of Edminstone) in Mid- 
lothian in or about 1725. We know John 
Potter of Chester-le-Street from the Patent 
Office ‘ Abridgments’; but what is the 
authority for the statement that his brother’s 
name was Abraham? An Isaac Potter 
erected a steam-engine in Hungary about 
1722, and, according to a Vienna monthly 
paper of 1727, his brother (what was his 
Christian name?) received 100,000 livres 





from the King of France for building a 
steam-engine in England and erecting it in 
France. Then we have Prof. Thurston’s 
statement (also without giving his source) 
that a bright “‘ cock-boy,” Humphrey Potter; 
who in 1713 contrived an automatic gear 
for doing his work, in time became a skilful 
workman and went on the Continent, where 
he erected several fine engines. Could any 
kind reader quote chapter and verse for 
this ? L. L. K. 


‘THE Duet,’ By Rosa BonHEuR.—Can 
any correspondent tell me where is now the 
original of this picture—two horses fighting ? 

R. C. 


‘“* EPHESIANS ”’: A SHAKESPEARIAN TERM. 
—Can any one tell how this term, which is 
found in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ II. ii., came into 
use to describe profligate idlers? One is 
familiar with the word ‘Corinthians ”’ as 
used in the same sense. Is it not probable 
that the word “Corinthians,” as denoting 
both an epistle of the New Testament and 
persons of the class above referred to, sug- 
gested the jocular use of ‘‘ Ephesians ”’ in the 
same way? The fact that in the passage of 
Shakespeare in question the ‘“ Ephesians ”’ 
are said to be of ‘‘ the old church ” seems to 
indicate that there was some _ religious 
association with the word. 

J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 





Replies. 


DENE HOLES. 


(11 S. x. 249, 314, 390, 437.) 


Neville (R. C.), Shafts discovered at the Roman 
Station at Chesterford, Essex (The Archeological 
Journal, vol. xii., 1855, pp. 109-26).—These 
shafts, some fifty in number, varied in depth 
from 5ft. to 28ft. Roman remains were 
found in all of them. 

Nicholls (W. J.), The Chislehurst Caves and Dene- 
Holes (Journal of the British Archeological 
Assoc., vol. lix., 1903, pp. 147-62; vol. lx., 
1904, pp. 64—74).—Author suggests that the 
caves were used by the ancient Druids for 
worship and sacrifice. ’ 

Norris (R. A.), Dene-Holes (Home Counties Mag., 
1900, p. 167).—A brief article by ‘‘ One who 
is engaged in making Dene-Holes.” Describes 
the method of sinking pits from 50 ft. to 90 ft. 
deep at Hemel Hempstead to obtain chalk for 
lime-burning. ; 

N{unn (F. W.)], The Chislehurst Caves (The 
Kentish Mercury, 27 Dec., 1907; 17 Jan., 
1908).—Replies to Mr. Griffin’s articles in the 
same paper for 13 Dec., 1907, and 10 Jan., 
1908. 
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Palin (W.), Stifford and its Neighbourhood (1871)- 
More about Stifford and its Neighbourhood 
(1872).—Both volumes describe the deneholes 
at Hangman’s Wood. 

Payne (G.), Discovery of a Dene Hole at Plum- 
stead (Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries, 
2nd Ser., vol. xiii., 1891, pp. 245-6). 

Pennant (T.), Journey from London to Chester 
(1782, p. 303).—Describes the use of chalk, 
obtained by sinking pits, for manuring land. 

Journey from London to Dover (vol. i. 
pp. 45, 55). 


‘Petrie (W. M. Flinders), Shaft and Subterranean 


Chamber at Eltham Park (Archeological 
Journal, vol. xxxv., 1878, pp. 179-82). 

iar yy” J.), Dene-Holes of Kent and Essex, illus. 
(The Reliquary, 1908, pp. 188-98). 

A Prehistoric Civilization on the Banks of 
the Thames, illus. (Home Counties Mag., 1911, 
pp. 46-55). 

Recent Dene-Hole Discoveries, illus. (Home 
Counties Mag., 1909, pp. 91-5). 

Pliny, Natural History, lib. xvii. c. 8. 

Plot (Dr.), Natural History of Oxfordshire (1705). 

Reader (F. W.), Deneholes (‘ Old Essex,’ ed. by 
A. C. Kelway, 1908). 

Deneholes, Chalk Mines, and some Ancient 
Uses of Chalk (Woolwich Antiquarian Soc. 
Report, 1909, illus., pp. 31-50). 

Rivers (J. Pitt), Excavations in Cranborne 
Chase, 2 vols. 

Roman Pits (‘ N. & Q.,’ 9S. xii. 28, 131). 

Round (J. H.), The Origin of Deneholes (T7'rans. 
of the Essex Archeological Soc., N.S., vol. vii., 
1900, pp. 400-401). 

Scarth (H. M.), Roman Britain (‘‘ Early Britain ”’ 
Series), c. 1885, pp. 18-19. 

Smith (C. Roach), The Caves or Pits in Kent, and 
in the Parish of Tilbury in Essex (The Gentle- 
man’s Mag., 1867, pp. 357-8). 

Retrospections (vol. i., 1883, p. 157 ; vol. iii., 
1891, pp. 268-71). 

Roman Antiquities found near Winchester 
¢«T'he Gentleman’s Mag., 1838, pp. 371-2, 611- 
613).—A number of pits were discovered vary- 
ing from 30 ft. to 40 ft. in depth. 

Collectanea Antiqua (vol. vi. pp. 243-7).— 
A short account of the Deneholes of Kent and 
Essex. 

Smith (Worthington G.), Man, the Primeval 
Savage (1894, pp. 326-8).—Describes a Dene- 
hole at Maiden Bower, Sewell, explored to a 
depth of 116 ft., the bottom not being reached. 
Bones of animals and birds, as well as burnt 
wood and pottery, were found. 

Somerset Archeological Soc., Proceedings, vol. ii. 
p. 64.—Description of a pit at Worlebury in 
which deposits of grain have been discovered. 

Spurrell (F. J. C.), Neolithic Flint Mines at 
Crayford, Kent, illus. (Archeological Journal, 
vol. xxxvii., 1880, pp. 332-4). 

Dartford Antiquities (Archeologia Cantiana, 
vol. xviii. pp. 317-18).—Supports the granary 
theory. 

Deneholes and Artificial Caves with Vertical 
Entrances, illus. (Archeological Journal, vol. 
xxxviii., 1881, pp. 391-409; vol. xxxix., 1882, 
pp- 1-22).—This is probably the best résumé 
of the subject yet published. Mr. Spurrell 
shows that pits for the storage of grain have 
been common in Europe, Asia, and Africa from 
the earliest times. 





Deneholes and their Relation to Other 
Earthworks (Proceedings of the Essex Field 
Club, vol. iv., 1892, pp. 58-61). 

Steadman (W. H.), Some Notes on Deneholes 
(Northfleet Natural History Soc., Trans., 
1905-6). : 

Stevens (E. T.), Ancient Pit-Dwellings near 
Salisbury (‘ Flint Chips,’ 1870, pp. 57-60). 

Stone, Kent, Denehole at (Proceedings of the 
Geologists’ Assoc., vol. xx., 1908, pp. 458-62). 

Stukeley (W.), Paleographia Britannica (1746). 
—Royston cave. 

Tacitus, Germanica, c. 16. 

Tucker (C.), Discovery of Roman Remains near 
Tiverton, Devon (Archeological Journal, vol. v., 
1848, pp. 193-8).—A shaft, 58 ft. deep, was 
found, containing fragments of broken urns, 
ashes, bone, armille, &c. 

Varro, Rerum Rusticarum, vol. i. 

Verly (H.), Les Monuments cryptiques du Nord 
de France. 

Vincent (W. T.), Chislehurst Caves and Dene- 
holes (The Kentish Mercury, 20 Dec., 1907).— 
A reply to Mr. Griffin’s article in the previous 
issue. 

The History and Mystery of Deneholes, illus. 
ee Antiq. Soc. Papers, 1897-8, pp. 20- 
41. 

Records of the Woolwich District, ec. 1890 
(pp. 531, 615). 

Side Streams in Archeology (The South- 
Eastern Naturalist, 1907, pp. 50-51). 

Walker (H.), An Ancient British Pit-Village 
[Hangman’s Wood], illus. (The Leisure Hour, 
1882, pp. 671-4). 

Waller (J. G.), Deneholes (The Reliquary, 1896, 
pp. 36-8). 

Some Remarks on Dene-Holes (Home Coun- 
ties Mag., 1900, pp. 43-4). 

Warne (C.), Shafts discovered at Ewell (Pro- 
ceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries, 2nd Ser., 
vol. i., 1861, pp. 309-13). 

Weston-super-Mare, Visitor’s Handbook to, by 
L. E. H. J.—Describes a pit at Worlebury in 
which deposits of grain were found. 

Windle (B. C. A.), Remains of the Prehistoric 
Age in England (1904, pp. 266-8). 

Wood (J. G.), Man and his Handiwork (1886).— 
Chaps. iii. and iv., ‘ Cavern Life,’ deal largely 
with Deneholes, and suppose a Neolithic 
origin. 

A Picnic Underground (Good Words, 1879, 
pp. 749-52).—The chalk-pits of Kent. 

Wyatt (J.), Denehole at Maiden Bower, Sewell 
(Archeologia Cambrensis, 1861, p. 172; The 
Times, 9 Oct., 1860). 

Other references to the existence of 
Deneholes will be found in the following 
papers: Architect and Contract Reporter, 
26 Sept., 1903 ; The Daily Graphic, 20 April, 
1895, 8 Jan., 1908; The Daily News, 7 Jan., 
1908; The Times, 30 Sept., 1905, 2' Jan., 
1908; West Kent Advertiser, 6 March, 
1908; Woolwich Pioneer, 15 Nov., 1907, 
14 and 21 Feb., 1908; The Dartford Chronicle, 
3 March, 1908 ; Norwood Press and Dulwich 
Advertiser, 20 Sept., 1902; Hast London 
Advertiser, 14 April, 1906. 


Plumstead, W. Gro. CHAMBERS. 
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* Kortur ” (11 8. x. 331, 377, 412).— 

‘* What else is Kultur,” asks Goethe, “ but a higher 
notion of political and military relations? Every- 
thing depends, for a nation, upon the art of bearing 
itself in the world and of striking in when neces- 
SALTY... Whenever and wherever the French lay 
aside their Philistinism, they stand far above us 
in critical judgment and in the comprehension of 
original works of the human spirit.” 

One of your correspondents has asked for 
a definition of German “culture.” Perhaps 
he will take Goethe’s description of it as 
adequate. H. H. JoHnson. 

68, Abbey Road, Torquay. 


THE GARDNER PRINTS AND DRAWINGS OF 
Op Lonpon (11 S. vi. 348, 432).—The pam- 
phlet or fragment which occasioned my query 
has since been identified as part of the ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of Portraits, &c., exhibited at the 
opening of the New Library at the Guildhall, 
November, 1872.”’ This imposing volume, 
a stout 4to, bound in red cloth, gilt, is quite 
a familiar work; but a few copies of the 
section dealing with the loan collection of 
Mr. J. E. Gardner’s prints and drawings 
were printed in a smaller size, and as a 
separate pamphlet. Of the complete work 
there is also an 8vo edition on ordinary 
paper, an issue probably intended for use at 
the exhibition. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


LAW AGAINST CUTTING AsH TREES (11 S. 
x. 211, 396).—I have acted on the suggestion 
at the second reference, and have looked up 
the paragraph in The Morning Herald. It 
seems to be worth printing in full in order to 
show that it is‘by no means the report of a 
case, as would naturally be supposed. It 
runs as follows :— 

‘James Baker was sent to the tread-mill for 
og alae ype of 20/. penalty and 1/. costs for cutting 
the bough off [not of, as printed at p. 211] an ash 
tree. (See Newspaper of Saturday, ps 19.) By 
statute 6th Geo. II. c. 37, it was felony, without 
benefit of clergy, to destroy an ash. r. Ash, a 
great wit and friend of Swift, was once wet 
through with the rain, and upon going into an inn, 
asked the waiter to strip off fis coat for him, 
upon which the waiter started, and said he 
would not, for it was felony to strip an Ash. Dr. 
Ash used to say he would have given 50/. to have 
been the author of that pun.” 

It is clear from the above that the writer 
simply used the case of James Baker as a peg 
for the witticism. It should also be noted 
that he does not say that the conviction was 
under the statute cited ; in fact, by saying 
‘it was felony ” he rather suggests that the 
statute had been repealed, though if this 
was his meaning, he was mistaken. 

As to the statute itself, it is quite true 
that it contains no reference to ash trees; 





but it does contain a clause that must have 
been the source of the statement in The 
Morning Herald. By 9 Geo. I. c. 22, sec- 
tion 1, it was enacted that any person or 
persons, ‘‘being armed with swords, fire- 
arms, or other offensive weapons, and having 
his or their faces blacked, or being other- 
wise disguised,’ who shall ‘‘cutdown or: 
otherwise destroy any trees planted in any 
avenue, or growing in any garden, orchard, 
or plantation, for ornament, shelter, or 
profit,” should be liable to the death 
py. “as in cases of felony, without 
enefit of clergy.” 

This enactment, which was temporary, 
was continued by 6 Geo. II. c. 37, section 4. 
There was clearly no special protection for 
ash trees, nor would the destruction of an 
ash (or any other) tree, apart from the cir- 
cumstances of aggravation set forth in the 
statute, be punishable as felony. Never- 
theless, the enactment does afford some sort 
of justification for Larwood’s statement, 
though in the form given by him it is most 
misleading. It may be added that both 
statutes were repealed by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 27, section 1. F. W. Reap. 


THomas SxKorrowe (11 8S. x. 389).— 
Thomas Skottowe, Governor of South Caro- 
lina, died 23 Nov., 1788, at Kings Langley, 
co. Herts, and was buried at Chesham, co, 
Bucks, where the Skottowe family had 
considerable property. In ‘A Chat about 
Chesham,’ by G. J. Smith, will be found 
an illustration of ‘Chesham Church and 
Rectorial Manor,’ taken in 1770, showing the 
old Skottowe residence, dismantled by a 
member of the family of Lowndes, who 
purchased the property. 

Thomas Skottowe married Mary Lucia 
Bellinger, who died in 1781,and was buried 
at Charlestown, South Carolina, and had 
seven sons—viz., Thomas Britiffe, Nicholas 
Britiffe, Coulson Britiffe, John Bellinger, 
Edmund Massingberd, George Augustus 
Frederick, and Coulson—and one daughter, 
Anne Langford. 

The Governor was immediately descended 
from the Skottowes of Great Ayton, co. York, 
who derived from the Skottowes of Melton 
Parva, co. Norfolk, in which church there 
are numerous tombs dating back to 1656. 
After the American War Thomas Skottowe 
petitioned Parliament for compensation, 
claiming 3,3017. for loss of property, and 
1,500/. for loss of income per annum. He 
was given a temporary allowance of 2001. a 
year until 1788, when he was granted 8201. 
for his first claim, and 1,400/. for the second, 
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and a pension of 600/. a year for two lives 
(see Treasury Letters). He is reported to 
have been imprisoned at the outbreak of 
war. His brother John Skottowe, who 
died in 1786, and is also buried at Chesham, 
was Governor of St. Helena, and his son, 
who died in 1820, appears to have disposed 
of the Buckinghamshire property. I doubt 
if the family, which was early connected 
with Norwich, had any connexion with 
Skottowe Hall. If still in existence, they 
appear to have parted with all the old landed 
possessions in Bucks, Norfolk, and York- 
shire. 
Norwich. 


Thomas Skottowe was Secretary of State 
to South Carolina 1762-75. A copy of 
George III.’s order for his appointment is 
in the British Museum, Additions, MS. He 
is described in his will as the fourth son of 
Thomas Skottowe of Great Ayton, Cleveland. 
The Skottowes held Little Melton Hall, near 
Norwich, from the days of Elizabeth to 1745. 
Early in the eighteenth century they in- 
herited large estates in Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorks, and Bucks, including Great 
Ayton and Chesham. There is no evidence 
of connexion with Scottow Hall or Scottowe 
village, unless it can be proved that they 
were descended from the De Skothowes, who 
owned the estate till 1279. 

Thomas Skottowe left seven sons and 
one daughter. He is buried in the family 
vault in Chesham Church, where there is a 
tablet with inscription. His will is at 
Somerset House. B. C. 8S. 


JANE AUSTEN AND COLUMELLA (11 S. 
x. 388, 409).—I have the following notes 
on ‘Columella: the Distressed Anchoret,’ 
which may furnish some additions to the 
account given by Mr. Humpxreys :— 

Cornelius Milward, alias Columella, in- 
herits, when young, a small estate and a 
competency. Being of a quiet, retiring, 
romantic disposition, he resolves to pass his 
life in rural solitude, and adopts no pro- 
fession. But in the quiet of his country 
home he becomes nervous and _ irritable, 
and sinks into vice from sheer boredom. 
Eventually he marries his housekeeper, and 
lives a martyr to gout and spleen, with no 
amusements than the education of his 
children and the theological controversies of 
his neighbours—a parson, a Papist, and a 
Methodist. With him are contrasted his 
two college friends, Atkins, alias Atticus, and 
Horton, alias Hortensius. They both take 
up professions, at which they labour until 


they have acquired comfortable fortunes ;: 
they then marry beautiful young ladies of 
their own rank, and settle down in the 
country to the occupations of husbands,. 
fathers, and magistrates. 

It is most appropriate that this book 
should be quoted in ‘ Sense and Sensibility,” 
as it carries even to excess Elinor Dash- 
wood’s distrust of romance and belief that 
everybody ought to be like everybody else- 
The moral is that every young man ought 
to work hard at some profession in order 
to keep himself out of mischief, and that 
every middle-aged man ought to retire and 
marry. The author regards work merely 
as useful to the individual, for he sneers at 
the physician who, when he might retire, con- 
tinues to work “‘ for the good of humanity.” 
There are no plot, no action, no living cha- 
racters, and very little literary charm. Al} 
the other persons in the tale abuse poor 
Columella, and tell long stories which enforce 
the author’s moral, or illustrate kindred 
points. One shows the misery of love in a 
cottage; another points out the danger of 
doing anything unusual, for a tutor nearly 
ruined his career by persuading his pupil to 
give a classical banquet, where the guests 
reclined on sofas and were crowned with 
chaplets ; another commends the prudence 
of a young lady who, when her parents 
objected to her lover, would not marry him 
until he went to the West Indies and returned. 
rich; and so on. 

The book is interesting only for its illus- 
tration of eighteenth-century manners, and 
at first sight it appears to contradict all our 
usual ideas about that period. We imagine 
it to have been the age of dignified leisure, 
in contrast to the rush of modern life, yet 
here we find Columella absolutely unable to 
enjoy his leisure, after he has finished 
contriving groves, vistas, cascades, and 
grottos in his grounds. We imagine that 
it was the age of strongly marked individual 
character, yet here every small deviation 
from the~ ordinary is condemned, even 
when it is obviously for the better. 

Mr. Graves, however, did not practice as 
he preached. He himself, though very 
popular for his wit and good humour, was 
markedly eccentric in dress and habits. The 
original of Columella is supposed to have 
been the poet Shenstone, who must have 
been able to employ himself in his rural 
solitudes by writing. Finally, Graves, the 
professor of common sense and the opponent 
of romance, made a love match which 
offended all his family, but turned out very 





happily for himself (see ‘D.N.B.’). My 
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conclusion from all this was that ‘ Colu- 
mella’ was to a great extent only his fun. 
Mr. Humpureys, however, suggests that 
Graves was giving in the book the results of 
his bitter experience, and this seems equally 


probable. M. H. Dopps. 
“Bocues” (11 S. x. 367, 416).—In 

Lucien Rigaud’s ‘Dictionnaire d’argot 

moderne,’ 1888, the explanation of this 


word is as follows :— 

** Boche (Téte de).—Téte dure, individu dont 

V'intelligence est obtuse, c’est-a-dire téte de bois— 
dans le jargon du peuple. Dans le patois de 
Marseille une boule a jouer est une boche.”’ 
The sense appears pretty plain. The Ger- 
mans are looked upon as a kind of football 
which has been kicked into France only 
to be kicked back again, with the added 
insinuation that they are thickheads or 
wooden heads. E. G. B. 


“TABLE OF PEACE” (11 S. x. 410).—This 
was an osculatorium or ‘“ Pax-Brede.” See 
the article under the former of these names 
in Dr. F. G. Lee’s ‘ Glossary of Liturgical and 
Ecclesiastical Terms,’ where illustrations of 
two examples may be seen :— 

** The rule of Sarum was to send the Pax before 
communion to all the faithful present, and it was 
given by kissing a small plate of ivory, or precious 
metal, with a handle behind. On this was 
commonly engraved, either a representation of the 
crucifixion of our Lord, or a figure of the Agnus 
Dei. The osculatorium was found in every 
church sacristy, and numerous records of the 
donation of such are preserved.’”’—Ibid., p. 254. 


DiIcKENS AND WoopEN Leas (11 S. x. 
409).—Lovers of Dickens must feel grateful 
to OLD Gown for challenging them to call 
to memory the various instances of this 
peculiarity. Personally, I confess to a special 
liking for Thomas Burton, 

“* purveyor of cat’s meat to the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs and several members of the Common 
Council,” 

who was firmly persuaded that the constitu- 
tion of his second-hand wooden legs was 
undermined by the glass of hot gin and 
water — sometimes two — that he drank 
regularly every night, and for that yet 
more famous leg, 

** gone likeways home to its account, which in its 
constancy of walkin’ into wine vaults, and never 
comin’ out again ’till fetched by force, was quite 
as weak as flesh, if not weaker.” 

Indeed, even with the recollection of Silas 
Wegg, that “literary man—with a wooden 
leg,” I should be inclined, in this respect, to 
place the deceased Mr. Gamp first. But 
need one suppose that the humorous possi- 
bilities in wooden legs were suggested by any 





definite original in earlier fiction or in actual 
life? From a child Dickens had a remark- 
ably observant eye, especially for all that 
was abnormal or grotesque, and in the 
streets of Chatham and London he must 
have seen many sailors and soldiers who had 
been maimed in the Napoleonic wars. 

If it had been necessary for Dickens’s 
imagination to be stirred by an instance in 
literature, one would be tempted to point to 
Lieut. Hatchway. ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ was 
among Dickens’s first literary associations. 
When describing his own childhood in 
‘David Copperfield,’ and how he gave a 
local habitation to his favourite characters 
in fiction, he writes :— 

‘*T have seen Tom Pipes go climbing up the 

church-steeple....and I know that Commodore 
Trunnion held that club with Mr. Pickle in the 
parlor of our little village alehouse.”’ 
It is in the alehouse scene in the second 
chapter that Jack Hatchway wards off a 
blow from ‘Trunnion’s crutch with his 
wooden leg. Epwarp BENSLY. 


MourNING LETTER-PAPER AND BLACK- 
BORDERED 'TITLE-PAGES (4 8S. iv. 390; 1158. 
x. 371, 412).—The custom of printing black 
borders on the title-pages of funeral sermons 
must date much earlier than the one (1735) 
quoted by Mr. Wetrorp. The earliest 
I can refer to at the moment is dated 1678, 
entitled :— 

“The | Fight of Faith | Crowned: ]or, A 
Sermon | preached | At the Funeral of that 
Eminently Holy Man | Mr. Henry Stubs. | By 
Tho. Watson Minister of the Gospel. | London, | 
Printed, and are to be sold by Joseph Collier at 
the | Bible on London-Bridg [sic], under the 
Gate, 1678.” 

Thick black lines also head the Epistle and 
the commencement of the sermon. 
RouanD AUSTIN. 


I have in my possession a volume of old 
funeral sermons. Those of the eighteenth 
century all appear with black borders, &c., 
as described by Mr. WEtrForD, while those 
of the nineteenth century are quite plain. 
Among them are :— 

** A | Sermon | Occasioned by_ the | Death 
Of the late Reverend | Isaac Watts, D.D. 
Preached to the | Church of which he was Pastor. 

| December 11, 1748. | By David Jennings. 
To which is added, | The Funeral Oration at 
his Interment. | By Samuel Chandler. | Both 
Published at the Request of the said Church. | 
London: | Printedfor J. Oswald, and W. Dilly, 
at the | Rose and Crown in the Poultry, near the 
Mansion- | House; J. Buckland at the Buck in 
Paternoster- | Row; and E. Gardner, at the 
Ship, in Lom- | bard-street. MDCCXLIX. | Price 
Six-pence ”’ (pp. 45). 
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Dame Mary Abney, | Relict of | Sir Thomas 
Abney, Knt.|and Alderman ot London; 
who (eee this Life the 12 of January 
1749. | By Samuel Price. | London: | Printed for 
J. Buckland, in Paternoster-Row; and | E. 
Gartner, in Lombard-street. MbccCL.”’ (pp. 48). 
JOHN T. PAGE. 


‘A Funeral | Sermon |on the | Death | of | 


I can furnish Mr. WeEtrorp with an 
earlier example of a funeral sermon printed 
with black border. In my local collection 
I have a copy of a pamphlet of iv+22 pp., 
entitled :-— 

** A |Sermon | Preach’d at |St. Maries in | 
Nottingham, | January the 30, 1722, | Being 
the Anniversary Fast, on occasion of | the 
Martyrdom of King Charles I. | By John Disney, 
Vicar of the said | Church. | The Second KEdi- 
tion. | Nottingham | Printed by John Collyer ; 
and sold by Tho. | Payne, near Stationers Hall, 
London 1722. | [Price Four-Pence.]’”’ 

There is a black border round the title- 
page, and two lines of black head the text. 

JOHN HARRISON. 

Nottingham. 


The earliest black-bordered pamphlet I 
have is of 1699 :— 

“The Blessedness of Good Men after Death. || 
A | Sermon | Preached at the hace | of the | 
Rev! Mr Henry Cornish, B.D. | Who died on 
Sunday, Decemb. 18th, in the Kighty Ninth | 
year of his Age, | and was Interred on Thursday, 
Decemb. | 22d, 1698, in the Church of Bister, in 
the County of Oxford. || With a Preface to Rectifie 
some Misrepresentations, &c. | in a late Pamphlet, 
entitled, Some Remarks on the Life, | Death and 
Burial of the said M* Cornish. || By John Ollyfe, 
Rector of Dunton, in the | County of Bucks. || 
London: | Printed for Jonathan Robinson, at 
the Golden- Lion in St. Paul’s | Church-yard, 1699.” 

The black border (on the title-page only) 
is a quarter of an inch in width, the cross 
lines (as represented by the sign || above) 
being of the same width, except the first 
two, which are slightly narrower. 

Another specimen I have is the title-page 
of a sermon 
** preached in the Parish Church at Soulderne in 
Oxfordshire, December 8th, 1706, in memory 
of the Reverend Mr. Jeffery Shaw, B.D., late 
Rector of that parish....Who Died whilst he was 
in the Church at Evening-Prayer, Nov. 17. 1706.” 
London, 1707. 
The black border round this title-page is 
also a quarter of an inch thick. 

GEORGE J. Dew. 
Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


HELMET WORN AT FLODDEN FIELD (11 S. 
x. 270, 392).—In the chancel of Framlingham 
Church, Suffolk, are several tombs and monu- 
ments of the Howard family, including the 
mausoleum of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Surrey and third Duke of Norfolk, who died 


in 1554. Lord Thomas Howard served under 
his father, then Earl of Surrey, and in 
command of the English army at Flodden 
Field. Green, the historian of Framlingham, 
writing about fifty years ago, says :— 

“Directly over the keystone of the arch 
parallel with this tomb is a helmet with the crest 
of Howard, a lion statant, tail extended, and 
crowned or, which beyond all shadow of doubt 
was worn by one of the noble warriors at the battle 
of —— and possibly even at that of Flodden 

ield.” 

I am not aware if this helmet is still pre- 
served at Framlingham, but if so it may be 
the one referred to by your correspondent as 
having been worn by the Earl of Suffolk 
(Surrey). R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 

Bow Library, E. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ ow” (11 S. x. 
411, sub ‘Sparrowgrass’).—W. S. B. H. 
refers to “ the pronunciation at one time of 
the Cow in Cowper as coo.” But the “ one 
time ” was surely always, and the last Lord 
Cowper (by whose death in 1905 the family 
became extinct) would indeed have shud- 
dered if he had heard the first syllable of his 
name pronounced so as to rime with now. 

G. W. E. R. 


Perhaps W. S. B. H. would like to have 
the following references for the pronuncia- 
tion of “ow” : — 

But a more powerful saint enjoys ye now, 
Fraught with sweet sins and absolutions too. 
Otway’s ‘ The Soldier’s Fortune,’ 
Prologue, 1. 13. 
A wit to no man will his dues allow : 
Wits will not part with a good word that’s due. 
Epilogue to the same, I. 25. 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


At p. 411 the mispronunciation.of “ aspara- 
gus” as “sparrowgrass”’ is compared with 
that of “‘cucumber.’’ Walker makes the same 
comparison, but he considers that the latter 
word should be pronounced, not as it is spelt, 
but as we should pronounce it if spelt (as it 
once was) “‘ cowcumber.”’ That this was at one 
time the usual pronunciation is certain, but 
it does not follow that when the spelling 
which led to it was first used it was so 
pronounced ; indeed, we may assume that it 
was not. ‘‘ Cowper,” as we know, both as @ 
family name and as a common noun, was, 
in Tudor times and earlier, pronounced 
** Cooper,’* and as a family name this pro- 
nunciation still survives. So, too, the place- 
name “ Crowle ” is still pronounced “‘ Crool,” 
except by primary-school teachers and their 
victims. Cf. ‘‘ cuckoo,” formerly often spelt 





“cuckow.” Walker tells us, too, that in his 
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day the pronunciation ‘‘ coocumber”” still 
lingered in the Western counties. The case 
of this word is quite different from that of 
** sparrowgrass,’ which is merely a vulgar 
error. This can hardly be said of ‘ cow- 
cumber”’; it was, however, in error, due to 
a general change in the pronunciation of the 
diphthong ow. 1. C. B. 


WALTER Scott: SpurIous WAVERLEYS, 
PirRAcIESs, AND ATTACKS (11 S. x. 330, 374, 
393, 416).—In the second edition of Landor’s 
‘Imaginary Conversations’ (1826, vol. ii. 
p. 281) there is a note referring to “‘ certain 
famous novels.”? Landor says :— 

*T do not attempt to conjecture who is the 
author of them ; but he is evidently a person who 
in his youth and early manhood was without 
the advantages of literary, or polished, or very 
decorous society. It is remarkable that the most 
popular works of our age, after Lord Byron’s, 
are certainly less elegant in style than of any other 
age whatever. I have perused no volume of them 
in which there are not, at the lowest computation, 
twenty gross vulgarisms, or grosser violations of 
grammar, and in places where the character did 
not require nor authorize them.” 

Landor then gives some examples, includ- 
ing one from ‘ Redgauntlet,’ and he goes on 
to say :— 

“* T invite the learned to show me, in any volume 
in any language, the same number of equally great 
faults within the same space.” 

The Aquilius Cimber mentioned in the 
conversation between Marcus Tullius and 
Quinctus Cicero may, perhaps, be meant for 
Scott ; but see Mr. Crump’s note on the 
subject in his edition of the ‘ Conversations ’ 
(vol. ii. p. 65). Landor, however, presently 
became a warm admirer of Scott. ‘‘ We 
ought to glory in such men,” he said (Fors- 
ter’s ‘ Landor, a Biography,’ 1869, ii. 527); 
and he makes Porson say of him :— 

_‘* There is a freshness in all Scott’s scenery ; a 
vigour and distinction in all his characters. He 
seems the brother in arms of Froissart.”’ 


j STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


MopERN ApvocaTE OF DruipismM (11 S. 
x. 408).—Dr. Pan Jones, who in the eighties 
of the last century styled himself ‘* Arch 
Druid of Wales,’ may be the _ person 
inquired for by Mr. Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
If I remember aright, he got into trouble 
iy burning his daughter’s corpse on a 
niountain. Haur-WELSHMAN. 


Mr. Kumacusu Mrinakata will be inter- 
ested to know that, as a Welshman, I can 
tell him something of Dr. Price, a medical 
man in Monmouthshire, near Abergavenny, 





who was such an advocate of Druidism that, 
when his infant died, he ascended one of the 
neighbouring hills and cremated the corpse 
publicly. The police interfered, and the 
doctor was the object of odium and amused 
surprise for some little time. But Wales has. 
always, and apparently always will have, 
people who cling to Druidism and Bardism ; 
still, the Welsh character, like the Scotch, is. 
averse from anything that involves loss of 
money by being conspicuous in anything 
that will affect the market world un- 
favourably. H. H. JOHNSON. 


Dr. William Price of Llantrisant attracted 
much attention in South Wales by his 
advocacy of Druidism, but he can hardly 
be the “‘ modern writer ’’ about whom infor- 
mation is desired, because he does not appear 
to have published anything except a small 
Welsh pamphlet, and the spelling of this 
was so uncouth that few people can have 
taken the trouble to read it. 

Dr. Price called himself the Archdruid of 
Wales, and dressed himself for the part in 
green trousers and shawl, scarlet vest, and 
foxskin cap. He died at the age of 90 on 
23 Jan., 1893. By his own directions his 
body was burnt in one of his fields on the 
summit of a hill. Vast crowds watched the 
cremation. Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 

{I'urther particulars of Dr. William Price will be 
found at 11 8. iv. 273-4 ] 


PrzEMysL: LANGUAGE OF GALIctA (11 S. 
x. 410)—Mr. Rospert Prereornt will be 
sorry to know that we British cannot get 
our tongue to fashion to pronounce aright 
this word. I consulted lately a Bohemian, 
who tried vainly (and smilingly) to make 
me pronounce the 7, which apparently is 
something like tch, so that the whole word 
runs nearly P’tchz’m’sl. Galician, Polish, 
Russian, and Bohemian are all allied 
phonetically, and are all Slav. 

H. H. JoHNson. 

68, Abbey Road, Torquay. 


The Polish compound consonant 72 corre- 
sponds to the Bohemian rf (rzh, or trilled 1). 
Ia grammatical lists the sound is described 
as that of French g in logis, and the letter z 
has the same sound. Piremysl was the first 
legendary Bohemian prince, and Premysh 
Ottakar one of the greatest kings. Ety- 
mologically, the name would appear to 
mean forethought. 


Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham. 
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The name of this town is pronounced 
Pshe-missl. As regards the query about the 
language, Galicia being Austrian Poland, 
the predominant language is, of course, 
Polish, but nearly as large a percentage 
of the population speak Ruthenian, 7.e., 
“ Little-Russian.’’ The Yiddish element is 
also well represented. L. L. K 


The name of Przemysl (meaning originally, 
in Polish, perception, invention, industry) is 
pronounced nearly like Pshemeesle in English. 
The languages of Galicia are partly Polish 
(chiefly in Western Galicia, having at 
Cracow its centre); partly Ruthenian or 
Malo- (#.e., Little- or Southern-) Russian, with 
the capital of L’vov (é.e. Leopolis, or Lem- 
berg) in Eastern Galicia. Ruthenian, or 
Malo-Russian, differs as widely from Veliko- 
or Great - Russian as from Polish (cf. my 
note, ante, p. 308). H. Kress. 


FLoRAL EMBLEMS OF CounTRIEs (10 8. v. 
509; vi. 52; 11S. x. 349, 413).—If I re- 
member rightly , T read in some newspaper a 
paragraph describing the new ll. notes, the 
second issue of a larger size and on superior 
paper, about 1 Nov., in which the daffodil 
was said to appear in these notes as ‘the floral 
emblem of Wales. If it is there it must be 
among the watermarks, and is not easy to 
discover. One can find the rose and the 
shamrock. 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AND PRINCE LEO- 
PotD: Portraits (11 S. viii. 187).—My 
query is more than a year old, but perh 
I may be allowed to answer it in part. The 
following are the titles, &c., taken from 
copies from which the margins have not 
boon cut :— 

: Her ~~ Highness 


Princess Charlotte of Daite Coburg &c. &e. 
Painted by Geo. Dawe, Esq. R.A. October 1817. 
& Engraved with Permission of Her Royal High- 

ness by Hen’ Dawe. 
London Published by Mr. Dawe Dect 1 1817, 
2 Newman St, 


His Serene Highness 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, &c. &c. &e. 
Painted by Geo. Dawe Esq. R.A. 1817. 
& ee by Hen’ Dawe with Permission of 
H.R.H. Princess Charlotte. 
London Published by M* Dawe Dect 1 1817. 
22 Newman St 
It will be seen that the portrait of the 
Princess was painted, or perhaps finished, 
only a few weeks at the most before her 
death on 6 Nov., 1817, and that both por- 
traits were published twenty-five days after 
that sad event. RoBert PIERPOINT. 





Rosert LEYBORNE (11 S. x. 409).—There 
is a tablet to Dr. Leyborne’s first wife in 
Stepney Church. According to the inscrip- 
tion she seems, like her successor, to have 
been a model of perfection. Her parentage 
is not referred to, but possibly the arms 
which are displayed on the tablet may 
enable G. F. R. B. to find this out. They are 
as follows: Sable, six lions rampant, three, 
two, and one, argent, impaling Gules, three 
lilies slipped and leaved, argent. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itcinhgton, Warwichskire. 


AUTHOR WANTED (11 8. x. 250).— 

Ha’e faith in God, and He will see th’ thro’. 
If from a source in Scottish dialect, this line 
contains four words wrongly spelt, so that 
the querist may not be familiar therewith, 
and may be thinking of James Ballantyne’s 
**Tlka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap 0’ 
dew.” The words in that lovely song most 
resembling the above are :— 

Confide ye aye in Providence. 
. -ha’e faith, an’ ye ’ll win through 
J. K. 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Dup Duptey (11 S. iv. 406, 494).—At 
the former of the above references Mr. 
QUARRELL gives an account of the inaugura- 
tion, on 7 Oct., 1911, of the renovated memo- 
rial to Dud Dudley in St. Helen’s Church, 
Worcester. I followed this with a note 
stating that Mr. J. Willis Bund had pre- 
pared a valuable memoir of Dudley, a proof 
of which I have seen. It was to have been 
published in the Transactions of the Staf- 
fordshire Iron and Steel Institute- but in 
reply to inquiries the secretary informed 
me on each occasion that the proof was still 
in Mr. Willis Bund’s hands. 

I have had an opportunity of seeing the 
renovated monument, which is a beautiful 
piece of work, but marred by certain eccen- 
tricities of spelling. The full effect of these 
is realized only when reading the inscription 
as a whole. In nearly every case the 
long “‘{” has been mistaken for “f”; so 
that we have “ fervus, ” ‘“‘ femel,” ‘“‘ long- 
iffima,’” &c. Assuming that the present 
inscription is an exact reproduction of the 
original, the question arises as to the 
necessity of perpetuating the blunders of 
the seventeenth-century letter-cutter. For 
the work of “ th’ unlettered muse ”’ I have 
every respect; but when it has suffered 
from the ravages of, time, and a new edition 
is required, it is quite permissible to correct 
obvious errors. Quaint forms should, of 
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course, be preserved, but I am now dealing 
with an epitaph in a dead language the 
orthography of which has long been fixed. 
We must also remember that Dud Dudley 
was a scholar. What, therefore, would he 
have said to the phrase ‘‘ Puluis et Vmbra 
fumus ” which stands at the head of the 
tablet ? This is a puzzle, until we remember 
that “f” has been substituted for “{”; 
the “smoke” then disappears, and the 
meaning becomes clear. Nash in his ‘ Wor- 
cestershire ’ (vol. ii, Supplement, p. cxliv) 
prints the epitaph without these errors. 
There are other words in the inscription 
which appear open to doubt; but I will 
mention only ‘ hodieve’’ (reproduced by 
Nash), which I suggest should be ‘‘ hodieque.”’ 
R. B. 


EarRts OF DERWENTWATER: DESCEND- 
ANTS (11 S. x. 148, 218, 256, 271, 311, 373, 
415).—The pedigree of Cadman, as given in 
Foster’s ‘ Yorkshire Pedigrees,’ shows the 
following :— 

*“Charles Cadman of Westbourne House, 
Sheffield, born 12 Jan., 1780, died 19 March, 1852, 
married on 3 Nov., 1806, the Hon. Mary Goodwin, 
daughter of George, sixth Earl of Newburgh, 
grandson of the unfortunate Charles Radcliffe of 
Dilston Castle and Charlotte Maria Livingstone, 
Countess of Newburgh in her own right. She 
represented the only surviving branch of the 
united families of Radcliffe and Livingstone, 
every other springing from the union thereof 
having become extinct, and thus was heiress-at- 
law to the dignities and estates of the families 
aforesaid. She was the last of the Goodwins. 
Born 25 Dec., 1785; died 12 Dec., 1862.” 

There are descendants of Charles Cadman 
and the Hon. Mary Goodwin living to-day. 

CHARLES Drury. 


CLocks AND CLOCKMAKERS (11 S. x. 310, 
354).—For ‘‘ Act of Parliament ”’ clocks see 
Britten's ‘ Clocks’ (1904), pp. 511-17, and 
Cescinsky and Webster's ‘ English Domestic 
Clocks’ (1913), pp. 340-44. It does not 
appear that these clocks were always made 
with black faces, for in the second work 
mentioned are illustrations of four with white 
dials and two with black, the numerals of the 
latter being in gilt. Would the black dial 
be chosen in order to throw up the gilt 
numeral ? RoLanpD AUSTIN. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 8. 
x. 281, 336, 417).—The monumental slab in 
champlevé enamel of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou—produced from ‘ L’Art 
Gothique,’ by Louis Gonze—is shown, un- 
coloured, in Mr. G. W. Eve’s ‘ Decorative 
Heraldry ’ (1897), p. 97. It is assigned to 
the twelfth century ; and elsewhere I find 





the lions given as golden upon a blue shield. 
As it is nearly thirty years since I saw this 
beautiful monument, I did not venture to 
state the tinctures of the charges and the 
field, at the second reference, from memory. 
A. R. Baytey. 





Motes on Books. 


The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Wilfred P. Mustard. (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press.) 

THis is an excellent example of the newer Ame- 

rican scholarship, which busies itself about writers. 

more than half-forgotten, and brings to the task 

a care and thoroughness deserving well to be 

described by that word beloved of journalists, 

** meticulous.”” There may be some question 

whether the expenditure of time, energy, and 

acumen is justified by the sort of sheaves the 
harvester brings home ; there can be no question 
as to the high standard of the method of work, or 
of the excellent practice it must afford. 

Sannazaro, however, rewards the _ student 
better than many academic poets do. In the first 
place, there is something to reflect on in the matter 
of his choosing fishermen rather than shepherds 
as the personages of his eclogues. One cannot 
but feel sure that lambs and flowers look prettier 
as presents to a mistress than oysters; still, it 
is interesting to see what a clever man can make 
of oysters in this connexion, writing, too, not in 
some rough, hearty vernacular, but in the stately 
language which has been withdrawn from every- 
day speech to the sole service of the muses, and 
the commemoration, by careful and _ closely 
criticized imitators, of classical writing. Sannazaro 
manages very well. He has, perhaps, no special 
merit in the invention of change or music in his. 
lines; and his subjects rather block out origin- 
ality of thought. His fondness for names waxes 
sometimes inordinate, and he has not that in- 
tuition into the presence or absence of magical 
value in a name which has lent a peculiar charm 
to the work of more than one great poet. On the 
other hand, he possesses a considerable felicity 
in the use of words, and in the coining of pretty, 
even original phrases; he is elegant with an 
elegance of rather delicate, pleasing, and fluent 
Latinity ; and he can fit words to pictures in a 
manner by no means widely removed from the 
special manner of his two chief masters—Theo- 
critus and Virgil. In fact, if one did not know 
that the whole thing was artificial—a poetical 
exercise, though this at its very best—one might 
be inclined to treasure these poems among the 
works of the worthier minor poets as of intrinsic, 
permanent interest. 

Sannazaro lived from 1458 to 1530, a Nea- 
politan who had some experience of Courts and 
of war, some also of exile, but was chiefly through- 
out his life a scholar and leader of scholars, be- 
loved and admired. Prof. Mustard, in his careful 
Introduction, has collected the testimony to his. 
merits and demerits furnished by many writers. 
in many countries, and through several genera. 
tions. He provoked numerous imitators—French- 
English, {talian, Portuguese, and writers of Latin, 
English eighteenth-century critics (Dr. Johnson 
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the most emphatic among them) were inclined to 
scold him for the piscatory innovation, taking 
over-seriously what was in reality a change of 
mise en scéne and decoration rather than ot 
nature or general purport. Modern criticism 
would probably assail him from another quarter, 
and complain that he had failed to throw himself 
with sufficient energy and directness into a line 
of imagination which had other merits than that 
of constituting a change from shepherding. 

We are glad to have this little book, and to 
recommend it to the attention of those for whom 
it is designed. The present war presses, perhaps, 
on none more heavily than on the man of letters, 
who can follow all too vividly in thought the 
events which are happening at the front, and— 
grievously enough to himself—is unable to take a 
hand. The more remote a book is from the pre- 
occupations of the moment and from modern 
conditions, the more effective may be the hour or 
so of relief and distraction it can provide, and all 
the happier if it incite to pleasant criticism and 
join itself to beloved and inveterate associations. 
There must, we think, be many English scholars 
who will be glad to make, or to renew, their 
acquaintance with Sannazaro in the attractive 
form in which Prof. Mustard here offers them his 
best-known work. 


The Fellowship of the Mystery: being the Bishop 
Paddock Lectures delivered at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, during Lent, 1913. 
By John Neville Figgis. (Longmans & Co., 
5s. net.) 

Tats book has all the characteristics with which 

those who are wont to attend to and admire the 

work of Dr. Figgis are already familiar. His 
main view of Christianity as the central response, 
given from without, to an indefeasible human 
need was first expressed in such a way as to 
attract a large circle of readers in the Hulsean 

Lectures for 1908-9—‘ The Gospel and Human 

Needs.’ In the lectures now before us this view, 

with its numerous and far-reaching implications, 

is brought to bear upon the existence, constitution, 
and functions of the Catholic Church. Dr. Figgis 
keeps himself strenuously within the full current 
of modern thought, and all the philosophical 
speculations, the fresh literary and scholastic and 
artistic activities with which the air was rife 
last year, are reflected in these pages. In an 

Appendix on ‘ Modernism versus Modernity’ the 

writer offers a contribution to one division of 

the Kikuyu controversy. In the Preface, dated 

3 Oct., he effectively applies to the attitude of 

Germany as a whole in the present war those 

explanations, based on a theory of group-hypnot- 

ism, which German savants have put forward to 
account for the growth of Christianity. We 
notice in this book, as we have in more than one 
of Dr. Figgis’s works, a certain failure here and 
there to get the last clinch; but the suggestive- 
ness, the breadth of sympathy, and (if we may 
so call it) the accuracy of intent are as striking 
and attractive as ever. If we do not enter upon 
his subject-matter and his dealing with it, it is 
because neither devotional writings as such nor 
religious controversy come within the scope of 

» We may, however, mention as of 
high interest, from more than one point of view, 
the first Appendix (reprinted from The English 

Church Review) on Newman. Itis, to our thinking, 





one of the best—if not the best—of the 
shorter appreciations of Newman that have ever 
appeared. 


A Picture Book of British History. Vol. I. 

(Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 

THE BoAaRD OF EpvucAtTIoN has recently drawn 
attention to the importance of pictorial illustra- 
tion in the teaching of history, and has sug- 
gested that ‘portraits of eminent persons, 
reproductions of old prints, documents, and other: 
famous records...-.will often form the best. 
means of representing social life and customs,. 
pageants and battles, the apparatus of husbandry,. 
trade, and war.” The Cambridge Press in 
response is issuing this Picture Book. 

The aim of this volume and those which are 
to succeed it is in part the ideal set forth in the 
preface to the illustrated edition of Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People,’ viz., that 
of interpreting and illustrating history “ by 
pictures which should tell us how men and things. 
appeared to the lookers-on of their own day, and 
how contemporary observers aimed at represent- 
ing them.” With this end in view, archxological 
relics, coins, seals, brasses, and manuscripts have 
been freely used. The grouping is chronological, 
excepting in the section on Architecture, where the 
wealth of materialis so great that it seemed best 
to devote a page to each of the periods, a summary 
of the ecclesiastical styles, and some examples 
of domestic architecture, being added towards the 
end of the book. 

This first volume takes us down to 1485, the 
last illustration being the portrait of Richard III. 
On the same page is a specimen of Caxton’s 
printing, showing a portion of ‘The Canterbury 
Tales,’ to which a page of illustrations is devoted. 
Among the illustrations we may mention the war- 
ship of Roman times from the sculpture in the 
Vatican, and the remains of a Roman boat dis- 
covered during excavations in London in 1911. 

Each of the 184 illustrations has a very short 
note, the aim being to give the minimum which 
will render the illustrations intelligible, and 
encourage the student to turn with increased 
interest to his textbook, and it is hoped that the 
book may find its way to the shelves of those 
“to whom the study of the teaching of history 
is a recreation rather than a task.” Mr. S. C. 
Roberts has evidently bestowed much care and 
pains in selecting the illustrations, and his brief 
notes are always to the point. The volume is a 
handsome folio, and the low price should command 
a large sale. 


The Berks, Bucks, and OxonArcheeological Journal : 
October. (Reading, Slaughter & Son; London, 
Elliot Stock, 1s. 6d.) 

Mr. CHARLES E. Keyser continues his notes on 

the churches of Stanford-in-the-Vale, twelve full- 

p»ge illustrations of Shellingford Church being- 
supplied ; and Miss Mary Sharp continues her 
history of the parish of Beenham. The church at. 

Beenham was restored in 1853. After the funds 

for the work had been raised the churchwarden 

refused to allow his large square, deal - boarded 
pew tobe interfered with, and it was with diffi- 
ralty that his consent to its removal was ob- 

tained. A similar difficulty had occurred in a 

neighbouring village, when the chief man in the 

parish had his pew in a gallery which was to be 
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pulled down. Failing to get his consent to its 
demolition the architect took away the rest of the 
gallery, leaving the pew like a cage on four legs, 
with a ladder staircase, up which the chief 
man’s daughter climbed every Sunday morning 
when she came to service. 

Mr. L. J. Acton Pile continues the list of Feet 
of Fines for Berkshire, and Mr. Tudor Sherwood 
his transcriptions of early Berkshire wills. 


The Fortnightly Review for December is a good 
one. Dr. Chatterton - Hill’s paper on ‘ Paul 
Claudel ’ deserves the attention of all those among 
us who are interested in the French literature of 
to-day. Claudel has as yet been but little dis- 
-cussed in England, though his name crops up 
from time to time; but his genius, if it appeals 
not very widely even among his own countrymen, 
appeals surely and profoundly, and Dr. Chatterton- 
Hill has, in our opinion, by no means made too 
much of it. Mr. Holford Knight writes on Lord 
Alverstone’s ‘ Recollections ’—a paper which 
brings out well the main good things in the book. 
Except for Mr. James Davenport Whelpley’s 
article on ‘ The American Elections,’ the rest of 
the number is devoted to aspects of the war. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s ‘The War Spirit and Chris- 
tianity ’ is sure to be welcomed by a large number 
-of readers, for it gives form and words to reflec- 
tions which must be, inchoate perhaps, in many 
minds, and reinforces wisdom, verbally at least 
very familiar, by several suggestive remarks. 
The place of honour is given to Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man’s ‘ Blight of Prussian Aristocracy.’ Both 
the writer and the informants he quotes are able 
to speak from first-hand observation. That part 
of the article which deals directly with the Kaiser 
emphasizes the unfortunate effect upon him of 
his education, and in particular of his time as a 
student at Bonn. King Edward, embittered 

. during the last days of his life by the Kaiser’s un- 
mannerliness, is said to have remarked of him that 
there would be trouble with him, for he was not 
a gentleman. Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw writes on 
‘The Effect of Warfare upon Commerce and 
Industry,’ Mr. J. B. Firth on ‘ War and Finance,’ 
and Mr. Archibald Hurd on ‘ The Submarine in 
War ’—three excellent papers worth careful 
study. The Eastern Question is dealt with by 
Mr. Arthur E. P. B. Weigall and Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker in papers on Germany, Turkey, and Egypt, 
and by Nautilus in a paper on the German naval 
plot in the Mediterranean. 


THE December Cornhill Magazine is a some- 
what unequal number. To begin with what we 
liked least—Admiral Sir F. H. Seymour’s ‘ Naval 
Warfare of To-day ’ consists of a string of chatty, 
pleasant paragraphs very unequal to the subject 
he is supposed to be dealing with. ‘ Escapes,’ 
by Mr. A. C. Benson, is one of those meanderings 
in meditation in which he so unremittingly allows 
himself, and though it has two or three wise 
words in it, we thought it, as a whole, jejune. 
Then there is a story called ‘ The Woman’ which 
seemed to us hardly worth while. On the other 
hand, Katharine Tynan has a_ charmingly 
written and quite unusual story called ‘ Martha,’ 
about a hen; there is one of Mr. Hesketh Prich- 
ard’s delightful essays (mingling the sportsman 
and the naturalist) entitled ‘ With Widgeon and 
Mallard’; and a weird sketch, ‘ Concerning 
Snakes,’ by Mr. Shelland Bradley. Dr. Squire 





Sprigge, in ‘On Unbending over a Novel,’ gives 
some very good advice as to recreation—the kind 
of book which truly constitutes this, and the way 
to read it. Mr. Frank Mulgrew in ‘A Real 
Dotheboys Hall’ describes the life of boys at 
Eden Hall in Yorkshire, where one Aislabie kept 
the school in question, the details about which are 
drawn from the ‘ Life of Sir Joshua Walmsley.’ 
The resemblances between Aislabie’s ways and 
those of the renowned Squeers are certainly 
striking, and it is curious that this school also 
included a Smike. The war is represented by 
two very interesting articles of non-technical 
merit: Mr. Robert C. Witt’s account of a visit 
to ‘The Battlefield between the Marne and the 
Aisne,’ and Lady Charnwood’s story of prepara- 
tions for receiving Belgian refugees in ‘ Our City 
and the War.’ 


WE found the new Nineteenth Century one of 
the best numbers we have recently seen. It deals 
effectively, and also readably, with many aspects 
of the war; but it affords also abundant relief 
in the way of articles dealing with other subjects. 
One hardly knows whether to reckon among these 
a set of lively letters describing, from a woman’s 
point of view, events at Paris and Soissons in 
1814, communicated by Lady Kinloch-Cooke. 
They derive no small part of their undeniable 
interest from the resemblances and differences 
between the present situation and what they 
depict. ‘The Case of Dr. Axham,’ set out with 
some justifiable heat by Mr. J. L. Walton, will, 
we hope, find careful readers. Not only does it 
draw attention to an instance of grievous hardship 
and injustice, but it opens up a question which 
needs more candid treatment than it has yet 
received as to the position and claims upon its 
members of the medical profession. Mr. S. G. 
Dunn has a thoughtful paper entitled ‘ Some 
Considerations on the Self,’ expressing his views 
on the enterprise of trying to draw India within 
the pale of our Western schemes of religion. 
Those who do not agree with him will still find 
him suggestive. Mr. H. M. Wallis in ‘ A Natural- 
ist in North Africa’ has a fascinating subject in 
which he shows how well he is at home. The 
moral and ideal aspects of the war are those which 
this review chiefly discusses, no fewer than seven 
of the papers being on these lines, including essays 
from the pens of Sir Thomas Barclay, Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller, Sir Harry Johnston, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, Bishop Frodsham, and Mr. W. H. Mallock. 
They are, as one would expect, different utter- 
ances of what is practically the same spirit and 
will—common to the majority of British men and 
women. We may also mention Col. Keene’s 
eager appreciation of Lord Roberts, and an article 
by Mr. William Blane on Tsingtau. 





Notices to Correspondents. 
M. S.—‘ A Child’s Caul’ has been discussed a 


good deal in ‘N. & Q.’ Many of the correspon- 
dents bring forward instances of a belief current 
among nurses that the caul preserves from drown- 
ing. (See 9 S. iii. 26, 77, 175, 295, 408, 491.) 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ (Bohn’s edition, 
vol. iii. pp. 114-19) might be consulted. 


CoRRIGENDUM.—Jane Austen lived at 4, Sydney 
Terrace—not 24, as stated ante, p. 430, col. 1. 

















